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Abstract 

The historic roots of the California Botanical Society are traced from 1853, when 
the California Academy of Natural Sciences was founded, to the organizational meet¬ 
ing in 1913 called by W. L. Jepson. Twenty-five organizations and events more or 
less influenced the Society’s origins. Natural history events, especially botanical, in 
the East, the role of the California Botanical Club, the Sierra Club, and rivalries are 
noted particularly. 

“Some time there will be here in Berkeley a wild-flower protection 
society, just as in the older states .... Some time, gentle reader, the 
call will come down from the mountain top . . . and everywhere the 
expression of the overmastering desire—the love of life.” This from 
a short essay published by Jepson in 1898 entitled “The Love of 
Life”. 1 

The historian of the sciences must divest prejudices and special 
interests of his own age, so far as that is possible, and migrate into 
a strange land to bring back as unbiased an account as he can of 
what he has learned. He must not treat the past as one in spirit with 
the present. To paraphrase William Ferguson, 2 we must be alive to 
the existence of many different pasts, leading without predetermined 
succession, much less a progression. The historian pursues the facts 
and fastens upon them. “The dead were and are not. Their place 
knows them no more and is ours today. Yet they were once as real 
as we and we shall tomorrow be shadows like them.” 3 Perhaps we 
should remember Montesquieu: in the infancy of societies, the chief 
shapes the institution; later the society shapes the chief. 

Were there differences between the Eastern and Californian de¬ 
votees of botany? Botanists beach-combed Boston harbor for Eu¬ 
ropean ballast weeds and excitedly published their trophies in the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Club or Rhodora. Californians found stow¬ 
aways from Chile or Mazatlan. Sometimes they asked “is it native?” 
or “are birds carrying the seeds?” Compared with the flora of the 
Eastern United States, California proved rich in endemics. Indian 
uses of plants had been studied, too. In the Mother Lode it was 
Digger Indians amid the Digger pines. Jepson called anthropologist 
Pliny Earle Goddard “my traveling companion on an expedition to 
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the South Fork of the Salmon River in 1902”, where Goddard was 
noting the food and ceremonial plants of the Hupa tribe. 

Albert Kellogg and the Academy 

Roots of the California Botanical Society (CBS) may be traced 
back to the pioneering spirit of Albert Kellogg, who with three other 
doctors, a real estate agent, and a school superintendent met to 
organize the California Academy of Natural Sciences (Fig. 1). From 
Kellogg’s taste, botanical discoveries dominated the Academy’s de¬ 
liberations. During the first decade 123 papers were published of 
which 43 concerned trees and flowering plants. 

When Dr. Kellogg arrived in Sacramento on 8 August 1849, he 
surely brought the argonaut spirit, borne in the sailing ship around 
the Horn, the year “the world rushed in”. As a youth, he had enjoyed 
natural history in Connecticut and brought that sharing of enthu¬ 
siasms with amateurs so important in scientific societies. Jepson 
relates the welcome reception Kellogg gave him as a young man 4 on 
his first visit to the old Academy. The first of the many endemic 
species Kellogg described was the Channel Island mallow, Lavatera 
assurgentiflora. With a certain patriotism, he described the noble 
Washington Lily and with almost missionary zeal, the oracle oak, 
Quercus morehus. Occasionally, novelties slipped away from the Bay 
Region botanists to be first published by the Eastern Establishment 
and foreigners. Kellogg became almost militant and endeavored to 
publish “new species” more promptly through the Academy’s Bul¬ 
letin . He had seen John Lindley herald the Sierra sequoia in London 
before American scientific circles awoke. 5 Kellogg, who lived 38 
years in “the bosom of the urgent West”, was the pioneer spirit. 

Transcontinental and State Surveys 

Three enterprises brought California to the attention of botanists 
in the East and beyond. Locally, the California Geological Survey, 
commonly referred to as the “State Survey”, staked out the limits 
of knowledge for the three kingdoms. The Botany of California in 
two volumes was especially important for the field work of William 
Henry Brewer, with his attention to detail and careful numbering of 
collections, and for his journal that documents his travels. From the 
surviving copies with their marginal notes and queries, it is evident 
how that important reference-work served California botanists. 6 If 
you have not read Brewer’s account, edited by Francis Farquhar 
under the title Up and Down California, you have a rewarding ex¬ 
perience ahead. 7 On one occasion John Muir wrote, “blessed Brewer 
of a thousand speeches and stories and merry ha-has.” 

Secondly, the Pacific Railroad Surveys carried out by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers seeking a practicable route from the Mis- 
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sissippi River to the Pacific 8 was another enterprise in the growth 
of California botanical knowledge, but the naturalists who accom¬ 
panied the surveyors in their buckboard wagons and on horseback 
delivered collections to John Torrey in New York and Asa Gray at 
Harvard. 

The essential reference herbarium delivered by Asa Gray to Har¬ 
vard in 1864 9 was the third event. The “Gray Herbarium” and the 
comprehensive library was to stand beside the Hooker Herbarium 
at Kew in calling for necessary visits by California students through 
the years. 


Torrey Botanical Club 

Three years later (1867) and twelve years after the founding of 
the California Academy of Sciences, John Torrey, beloved by the 
botanical community, became the center piece for the Club that, 
against his wish, was to bear his name. 10 There were 31 founding 
members. William Henry Leggett, a mainstay of its early years, began 
distributing a four-page monthly sheet in 1870 as a privately funded 
venture to which he gave the name “Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club”. He admitted the Club was “rather informal and somewhat 
fluctuating”. Prominent in the Club was George Thurber, editor and 
publisher of horticultural titles, who was instrumental in incorpo¬ 
rating the Club. Today the Club of Leggett and Thurber flourishes 
as the oldest exclusively botanical society in America. Thurber’s 
herbarium came to the Academy in 1893, only to be lost in the 
holocaust of 1906. John Strong Newberry, who had collected in 
California with the Pacific Railroad Survey, was president of the 
Club for ten years. Newberry’s interest was fossil plants and he taught 
paleontology at Columbia College from 1866 to 1890. 

American Naturalist and Overland Monthly 

How does the American Naturalist published in Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, feed the roots of a California society? Following the trans¬ 
continental railroads and the opening of the West, the signing of the 
Morrill Act in 1862, and the building of land-grant colleges, there 
followed a growing interest about the living things of this wilderness 
and wide-open spaces. Varied, informative, entertaining essays on 
the prairie dogs, pronghorns, burrowing owls, and loco weeds—life 
forms never seen in the East—appeared in the nineteen volumes of 
the American Naturalist of the late 19th century. Classes in acade¬ 
mies and female seminaries were reading George Perkins Marsh’s 
Man and Nature. To learn more about the West there was the Amer¬ 
ican Naturalist with first-hand descriptions by Elliott Coues, Edward 
Palmer, William Henry Brewer, James Graham Cooper, and others. 
Cooper, for example, who had been an army surgeon with the Pacific 
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Railroad Surveys, wrote the ornithology volume for the California 
State Geological Survey—Brewer had collaborated with Asa Gray 
and Sereno Watson in the botany volume—after which Cooper moved 
to California. 

The American Naturalist was founded in 1867 by four pupils of 
Louis Agassiz led by Frederic Ward Putnam (1839-1915), who in 
turn would be the teacher of David Starr Jordan. Putnam published 
on the fishes of Salem Harbor at 16 and became a most important 
ichthyologist of the 19th century. Described as “a wiry, nervous, 
black-haired, black-eyed, intense little fellow,” Putnam guided mu¬ 
seums in Salem, Boston, and Cambridge, and for 25 years led the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sciences. 11 E. G. 
Conklin related in his “Early history of the American Naturalist ” 
that, from its first printing of 250 copies, “Putnam was indefatigable 
in his work for the Naturalist .” Later in our story we shall see how 
Putnam also attended the birth of the Naturalist's Directory . 

About this time, San Francisco’s Overland Monthly , the “true 
pulse of a pioneer society”, as Franklin Walker 12 characterized it, 
was on sale in cities and towns. The cover of the first issue carried 
a grizzly bear, his feet planted on the iron rails, a snarling muzzle 
turned towards the oncoming westbound locomotive. He repre¬ 
sented the independent spirit of the West. Anton Roman, its man¬ 
ager, had arrived in the gold mines in 1850, peddled books to the 
miners, then opened a bookstore in San Francisco in 1859. He 
published the Overland Monthly for eight years. Besides short sto¬ 
ries—some gained lasting fame: for example, Bret Harte’s Luck of 
Roaring Camp appearing in installments—scientific articles were 
featured. Andrew Jackson Grayson told about his Mexican jornadas; 
Josiah Whitney and Clarence King wrote their rockbound opinions; 
C. C. Parry, 13 and separately, J. G. Lemmon, on their botanical 
excursions. In 1870 Anton Roman published Nicholas Bolander’s 
Catalogue of plants growing in the vicinity of San Francisco. 

Behr, Davidson, and Harkness 

A newcomer escaped from the German Revolution of 1848, and 
arrived in San Francisco in 1850 when wild columbines (Aquilegia 
truncata ) grew on Telegraph Hill. 14 Dr. Hans Herman Behr joined 
the Academy in 1854 and served as its vice president from 1864 to 
1904. When the California College of Pharmacy opened in 1872 he 
began teaching botany and in 1884 published a Synopsis of the 
Genera of Vascular Plants in the Vicinity of San Francisco , with an 
Attempt to arrange them according to evolutionary principles , 15 for 
his botany students. In 1896, he published his “Botanical rem¬ 
iniscences of San Francisco” in Jepson’s Erythea. Hearty, generous, 
witty, Dr. Behr was popular in the Bohemian club, an association 
that Prof. Setchell later enjoyed. 
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Dr. Behr found a friend in George Davidson. Born in 1825 in 
Nottingham, England, Davidson spent his boyhood in Philadelphia. 
He entered the U.S. Coast Survey in 1845, preparing charts that 
guided the Gold Rush vessels that were soon to converge on the 
coast. He prepared successive editions of the Coast Pilot, known to 
the mariners as “Davidson’s Bible”. For sixty years he was the best 
known scientist on the Pacific Coast—a member of over forty sci¬ 
entific and learned societies. Fame is fickle. Davidson is not men¬ 
tioned in the Dictionary of Scientific Biography. His 6.4 inch tele¬ 
scope in Lafayette Park, San Francisco, was the first observatory in 
the state, and he was pivotal in the history of the observatory funded 
by James Lick. His library was so rich that Robert Louis Stevenson 
was advised to check, on his visit to San Francisco, whether his wanted 
books on the South Pacific were in Davidson’s library. They were. 
We do not think of this astronomer and geographer as a botanist, 
but both Asa Gray and Professor Greene commemorated Davidson 
for his plant collections. 

Davidson was president of the California Academy of Sciences 
from 1871 to 1887. If you peruse the records of the Academy in 
that decade you will note two alliances: The Harkness-Brandegee 
vs. the Davidson-Behr alliance. Harvey Willson Harkness was bom 
in 1821 in Pelham, Massachusetts, took his medical degree in 1847, 
and then fled to California where he practiced first at Bidwell’s Bar. 16 
After his retirement in 1869, he devoted his years to fungi. Both M. 
C. Cooke and P. A. Saccardo named genera for Harkness, who 
described 108 new and old species of hypogeous fungi. He visited 
Sonoma County for truffles during the years Mrs. Curran (later Mrs. 
Katherine Brandegee) was botanizing there. David Starr Jordan 
characterized Harkness as “a physician of prominence”, that he and 
Davidson “were vigorous and rather intolerant, a combination of 
qualities which was not rare in pioneer days.” 17 Davidson and Hark¬ 
ness were born of different temperaments and their discord was 
fueled by an Academy problem. Davidson’s comrade, James Lick, 
had endowed the Academy handsomely and the funds were invested 
in a large office building on Market Street, where the Academy’s 
museum occupied cramped quarters in the rear. Harkness, evidently 
joined by the Brandegees, wished to devote the entire building to 
the museum. Davidson proposed that an income property be de¬ 
veloped and the Academy move to another site. He had been pres¬ 
ident of the Academy since 1871, but was defeated in 1887 by Dr. 
Harkness in a vote of 80 to 102. Tensions flared and by 1891 the 
supportive Brandegees commented that Dr. Harkness has been “sac¬ 
rificing to the Academy’s interest and advancement all his time, 
attention and energy.” Soon after Harkness’ victory, an argument 
arose with Dr. Behr at one of the Academy directors’ meetings. 
Unable to stand the force of Behr’s points, Harkness shouted, “Oh, 
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go to hell!” Behr answered politely, “After you, my dear sir.” David 
Starr Jordan succeeded Harkness as president, but the rancor per¬ 
sisted. Within a decade, the three combatants had left the stage: first, 
Harkness in 1901, Behr in 1904, and finally, Davidson died in 1911 
one year after he received an honorary LL.D. from the University 
of California. 

Cassino, Orcutt, Lemmon, and Merriam 

Whereas the American Naturalist stimulated field biologists by its 
articles of discovery, the Naturalist's Directory matched collectors 
who might live on the opposite edges of the continent. For example, 
fern enthusiast John Gill Lemmon living in Sierra Valley might 
locate a fellow collector at the foot of the Adirondacks through the 
columns of the Directory. Although we associate the Naturalist's Di¬ 
rectory with Samuel Edson Cassino, who first published it in book- 
form in 1877, it was Frederic W. Putnam, one of the founders of 
the American Naturalist , who initiated the idea of a directory. Put¬ 
nam first listed 402 persons by “department of study” (Geology, 
etc.) and invited those and others to cooperate in a “Naturalist’s 
Directory”, as a feature of the Proceedings of the Essex Institute in 
1865. Putnam managed and supported the “Directory” as part of 
his Salem Press, which published American Naturalist , until he dis¬ 
posed of the Directory to Cassino (1856-1937), then 22 years old. 
As a lad, Cassino had collected moths in company with entomologist 
A. S. Packard, author of a book on insects (also published by the 
Salem Press). Cassino's Naturalist's Directory as it came to be known 
appeared as his enterprise at intervals through the 30th edition (1936); 
under various managements it has continued to the present 44th 
edition (1985). 18 The San Franciscans Kellogg, Behr, and Bolander 
appeared in the first Cassino Naturalist's Directory of 1877. Other 
Californians included Mrs. Ellwood Cooper of Santa Barbara and 
J. G. Cooper of Haywood, Alameda Co. By 1880, the “California” 
section of the Directory listed 140 names. 

Daniel Cleveland came to San Diego in May 1869 at the age of 
31 to carry on his law practice. In 1874, he was one of the founders 
of the San Diego Society of Natural History and soon was corre¬ 
sponding with Asa Gray, who named a delightfully fragrant sage, 
Audibertia clevelandi, which was collected in the mountains near 
Potrero east of San Diego. Parry visited Cleveland in 1882. Probably 
Parry and C. G. Pringle encouraged another San Diego naturalist, 
Charles Russell Orcutt, who was only 21, to launch a modest ‘"pop¬ 
ular monthly”, the West American Scientist , in 1884. By 1890, his 
Scientist was identified on the cover as the “official organ” of the 
Society, selling for 10 cents per number or one dollar for the year. 
Its influence was wide indeed; contributors included Parry, Edward 
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Palmer, and T. D. A. Cockerell. 19 San Diego, after San Francisco, 
continued as a Pacific Coast center of natural history into the 20th 
century, although Orcutt’s West American Scientist remains a bib¬ 
liographic relic. 

The “good Doctor Parry” made influential friends. Among them 
were Leland Stanford and Charles Crocker, railroad builders who 
provided a pass for Parry and other botanists in the West. Parry 
likely spoke for John Gill Lemmon, who with his wife was thereby 
enabled to exhibit at the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition that opened in New Orleans on 16 December 1884. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad had completed its route eastward from 
California to New Orleans in 1883. The booth at that Exposition 
may well have looked like a photograph labelled in Lemmon’s hand 
“Lemmon Herbarium and its occupants”, dated 23 June 1895 20 (Fig. 
2). In this photograph, decorated with the Darlingtonia standing at 
the lower right, the portfolio on the floor, and behind the seated 
“occupants”, is their precious curtained herbarium, the sheets rest¬ 
ing as bolts of fabric in a department store. At the lower left we 
speculate that the Botany of California (in two volumes) or the Pacific 
Railroad Reports occupy the lowest shelf. Certainly Sara Allen Plum¬ 
mer Lemmon “energized his life”, and was his helpmate in all his 
enterprises. 21 Jepson knew and understood the Lemmons and in his 
characteristic esoteric way, fittingly labelled a Lomatium described 
from their collection the “Love Parsnip”. The Naturalist's Directory 
of 1905 reads “Lemmon, Mrs. J. G., Artist and Explorer, Lemmon 
Herbarium, 5985 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif. Bot., Cryptogams, 
Eth[nology]”, concluding with an asterisk indicating that Cassino 
had heard from the person since the last Directory edition. The next 
entry, “Lemmon, Prof. John Gill...” concludes “Bot., Mic[roscopy], 
Forestry, Zool. Collection]” and the asterisk as above. Sara survived 
John and attended the natal meeting of the Society called by Jepson 
in 1913, but her name does not appear in the list of members; she 
died in 1923 at the age of 87. 

Although Clinton Hart Merriam did not join the CBS, his “Life 
Zones” and the concepts it engendered continue to provoke discus¬ 
sions in the laboratory and around the campfire. Merriam knew the 
Adirondacks and then collected in the Yellowstone with the Hayden 
Survey when he was 16. 22 His Bureau of Biological Survey, funded 
under various names, figured prominently in the West from 1885 
to 1940. He organized the Death Valley Expedition of 1891 and its 
botanist, F. V. Coville, then 24, named the endemic poppy Arcto- 
mecon merriami. Merriam’s Life Zones with “Lower Sonoran”, 
“Upper Sonoran”, etc., up to “Arctic-Alpine”, were parts of the 
language that Merriam’s boys adopted in the North American Fau¬ 
nas. Forty years after Merriam first proposed them, Jepson intro¬ 
duced his Manual with a review of “Life Zones”. Merriam began 
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Fig. 2. The Lemmon Herbarium and its occupants (J. G. and S. P. Lemmon), 
Oakland, CA (23 Jun 1895). 


mapping the Indian tribes of California and their uses of plants in 
1904. He organized the Harriman Alaska Expedition, advised on 
its scientists, and finally edited its massive reports. He worked with 
his friend John Muir in conservation missions. 

Katherine Brandegee’s Botanical Club 

Competition is a growth-promoting substance for societies, as for 
American business. It is no misconception that the California Bo¬ 
tanical Society had been delivered by Katherine Brandegee, M.D., 
assisted by Dr. Harkness in the “herbarium room” of the California 
Academy of Sciences on 7 March 1891. For the physicians’ report 
read the journal Zoe, 22 itself brought into the world by the Bran- 
degees in the 1890’s. The Club had enrolled 99 charter members in 
the first month, including such names as Parish, Palmer, Cleveland, 24 
Hasse, Sonne, Shockley, Carl Purdy, and John McLaren, Mrs. Ell- 
wood Cooper of Santa Barbara, 25 and Mary Elizabeth Parsons— 
difficult to name a California enthusiast not in the Club. Prof. Dudley 
was president of the Club in 1893 and Parish of San Bernardino, 
vice president. Strong sentiments against Harkness and, by associ¬ 
ation, against Katherine Brandegee, are seen in Jepson’s writings. 
In his admiring sketch of Edward Lee Greene published in 1918 — 
Kate was still alive—Jepson related his first visit to the Academy 
when “an unkempt woman” with an “unpleasant voice” introduced 
Dr. Kellogg and Mr. Greene, whom she then labelled “a very won¬ 
derful man”. Someday a biography of Willis Linn Jepson (Fig. 3) 
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Fig. 3. Willis Linn Jepson. Portrait by Peter Van Valkenburgh (Feb. 1927). “Tel¬ 
escope Peak; Panamint Range (11,000 ft.), looking toward Sierra Nevada.” 


will be written. A chapter may well be titled “Bold Kate, Jepson’s 
‘Viper Parsnip’ ”. 26 

Senator Stanford’s Dr. Stillman and Professor Dudley 

Just as during the 1850’s, the 1890’s were bustling meristematic 
years for botany in the Bay Region. Growing points included Stan- 
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ford University, energized by President David Starr Jordan who 
brought William Russel Dudley to teach botany. Do not forget that 
Senator Stanford’s private physician, Jacob Davis Babcock Stillman, 
had collected plants for John Torrey and that Stanford, on behalf 
of the Southern Pacific, befriended Parry with railroad passes for 
his botanizing junkets. Stanford had supported botany in small but 
important ways before Dudley came from Cornell. The Timothy 
Hopkins Seaside Laboratory, a “perfect paradise for the marine 
biologist” opened at Pacific Grove. Professor O. P. Jenkins 27 of 
Stanford was the director. Professor Setchell later found it a good 
collecting site for algae. 

Britton-Abrams Alliance 

Far from California, but influencing its botanical future, was the 
founding of the New York Botanical Garden in 1891. The impact 
of its director and guiding spirit, Nathaniel Lord Britton, was to 
grant wide acceptance to the so-called American Code of Nomen¬ 
clature that sought to enforce among botanists strict priority for the 
adoption of plant names. Professor LeRoy Abrams of Stanford, who 
succeeded Dudley, adopted the Brittonian code for his writings on 
the flora of the Pacific Coast. As David Keck has mentioned, 28 
Jepson followed Harvard in adopting the policy of Kew in accepting 
plant names established by wide use among authors. Jepson viewed 
Abrams with his important Illustrated Flora of the Pacific States as 
a competitor and, in a way, this impelled Jepson to establish a 
California Botanical Society to advance his position of leadership 
in the botany of the state. Again, competition played its part here, 
as with Asa Gray versus Alphonso Wood in his bid for the market 
in introductory botany books for the East. 

John Muir’s Meeting with Jepson 

John Muir’s interest in learning plant affinities beyond the folk 
names was not acquired first in California—he had been botanizing 
in the savannahs of the South—but was fostered when he took the 
Sierras to heart. It was the Yosemite and the exploration of the great 
Tuolumne Canyon that he wrote about as early as 1871 in, to be 
sure, the Overland Monthly ! Muir’s journals demonstrate that he 
was acquainted with the botany of the Pacific RR Reports. In 1871, 
he wrote, “I made my camp in a grove of Williamson spruce”—that 
was an early name for the Mountain hemlock. There are dozens of 
such botanical identifications. Remember that Albert Kellogg, Galen 
Clark, and artist Billy Sims were with Muir as they camped on the 
way to Mount Whitney. He collected the alpine cinquefoil, named 
by Asa Gray Ivesia muiri, on Mount Hoffmann. In 1877, Muir was 
with Gray and Joseph Dalton Hooker on Mount Shasta. He was a 
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guest at the Bidwell home, Rancho Chico, when the majestic Hooker 
Oak that C. C. Parry wrote about in the Overland Monthly 29 was 
spreading its canopy. In 1888, Muir camped with Parry for more 
than a week on the shores of Lake Tahoe. Afterwards, Muir would 
recall, “I had him all to myself—precious memories.” 

One of the roots of this Society was Jepson’s meeting with John 
Muir in the founding of the Sierra Club. When and where Jepson 
first met Muir, I cannot say, but on 28 May 1892, they joined 
Joachim Henry Senger, a professor of German, William Dallam 
Armes, 30 who taught American literature at Berkeley, and William 
E. Colby, 31 who was later prominent in the Sierra Club, at the office 
of attorney Warren Olney in San Francisco, to draft the articles of 
incorporation of the Sierra Club. Professor Armes, a bachelor, had 
been teaching at Berkeley since 1882 and was living in the Faculty 
Club. Later, Armes edited Joseph LeConte’s Autobiography (1903) 
and published a critique of More’s Utopia (1912). Clearly, the two 
Berkeley professors were congenial friends of Jepson. 

Harriman Alaska Expedition, Farlow and Setchell 

Alaska took the front stage in 1899 with businessman Edward H. 
Harriman in the lead role and a supporting cast of 25 scientists. The 
Harriman Alaska Expedition was a success that produced multi- 
volumed reports edited by Merriam. The only University of Cali¬ 
fornia faculty man to accompany the Expedition was William Ritter, 
although Jepson and Setchell met the Harriman party that summer. 

William Albert Setchell had arrived in Berkeley to succeed Pro¬ 
fessor E. L. Greene in 1895. That year, the New England Botanical 
Club had been founded by Setchell’s mentor, W. G. Farlow, and six 
associates and in four years the Club numbered 46 gentlemen “of 
leisure but not of idleness”. 32 Farlow had been an assistant to Asa 
Gray in 1871 and later left his stroma of mycologia and an endow¬ 
ment to Harvard for cryptogamic botany, with the stipulation that 
“no part thereof shall be used to pay for lectures or instruction of 
any kind.” 33 Setchell has related how a small separate expedition to 
Alaska had been planned in 1898, evidently while the Harriman 
Expedition was being planned. 34 Four of the members of the Uni¬ 
versity of California had made reasonably definite arrangements to 
attempt some limited botanical exploration in the same general field, 
and especially had set their eyes on the region of the Island of 
Unalaska, at the southeastern comer of the Bering Sea. Besides 
Setchell and Jepson, then Assistant Professor of Botany, Anstruther 
Abercrombie Lawson, who had graduated in botany in 1897, and 
Loren Edward Hunt, Instructor in Civil Engineering, participated in 
the expedition. Jepson recorded in his Field Book that Hunt was 
“going along as supercargo and handy member of the party.” Jepson 
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noted that the Harriman Expedition arrived at Unalaska 12-13 July 
1899 and on that occasion he met several members of the Expedition 
including Merriam, Coville, Muir, and John Burroughs. Anstruther 
Lawson later became Professor of Botany at University of Sydney, 
and studied plant embryogeny, Psilotum, and gymnosperms. He was 
at Stanford from 1900 to 1906 where he wrote the “Life history of 
Sequoia”. Anstruther Lawson was brother of the witty combative 
geologist of Berkeley, Andrew Cowper Lawson. 

Jepson’s California Botanical Society 

Jepson confided in his 1938 anniversary address to the CBS that 
the “idea of a Society was definitely conceived in the year 1902”. 35 
It is easy to see how the stimulating meetings with outside scientists 
and the comraderie that then had existed with Setchell would have 
given rise to the merit of such a Society, but then Jepson added, 
“some one may note the lapse between that date and the year 1913 
when the Society was founded.” He then suggested that a certain 
disassociation of the Stanford and Berkeley botanists may have been 
responsible for the delay. I suggest a certain competitive spirit that 
existed between the botanists of Stanford and Berkeley, and differ¬ 
ences, for example, in the adoption of opposing codes of nomen¬ 
clature as practiced by Abrams and Jepson, may have dissociated 
them. Then, too, the conspicuous vigor of the California Botanical 
Club and its associates in San Francisco, all contributed to Jepson’s 
compelling interest in founding the CBS directed from Berkeley. 

Two Berkeley faculty members were prominently attending the 
birth of the Society. William Frederic Bade was temporary chairman 
of that founding meeting of the Society on 12 April 1913, and then 
was elected second vice president. Bade, an archeologist, linguist, 
and literary executor of John Muir had edited Muir’s letters. 36 He 
was a distinguished figure. Curiously, Jepson did not mention Bade 
in his Annual Dinner address of 1938, although he had died only 
two years before. By contrast and in lengthy prose, Jepson praised 
Cornelius Beach Bradley, professor of rhetoric at Berkeley who had 
missed being a full-time botanist, in Jepson’s words, “by only a 
narrow margin.” 

Then on the same April day in 1913 on which the Society was 
being bom at the Oakland Public Museum, another meeting was 
under way on the Berkeley campus. In preparation for the coming 
Pan Pacific International Exposition of 1915, the original AAAS 
founded and based in the East determined that it should be repre¬ 
sented by a Pacific Division. Botanist Daniel Trembly MacDougal 
prompted that action. A committee of twenty scientists met to in¬ 
augurate a Pacific Division with W. W. Campbell in the chair. 37 
Some of the other Berkeley faculty present were E. W. Hilgard, C. 
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A. Kofoid, A. L. Kroeber, A. C. Lawson, Ritter and Setchell. Pro¬ 
fessor Setchell was enrolled a charter member of the CBS, although 
he evidently was not present at the Oakland meeting. 

International Phytogeographical Excursion 

The International Phytogeographical Excursion (IPE) of 1913, when 
European and Eastern botanists visited California after field trips in 
the Rocky Mountains and Crater Lake, was another root nourishing 
the growth of botany in the Bay Region. 38 Although the IPE took 
place five months after the founding of the Society, preparations had 
been going forward before the April meeting in Oakland. Botanists 
from Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Berlin, Munich, Zurich, and Cam¬ 
bridge, England, met their colleagues from Berkeley, San Francisco, 
and Stanford, later to be joined by MacDougal from Tucson and 
Samuel Bonsall Parish from San Bernardino. A new language of 
flowers was heard when the excursionists discovered that “Sail-ix” 
grows in America, “Sall-ix” in Europe. Whatever animus may have 
separated faculties was lost for the days the excursionists tramped 
California’s chaparral and shared their experiences. The IPE was a 
high point for Jepson. He related some details in the first issue of 
Madrono , which appeared three years after the founding of the So¬ 
ciety. 

On Friday 12 September 1913, Professor Jepson presided at the 
dinner for the IPE. His closing words were: 

“Now there arises a school of botanists, the plant ecologists, who 
are leading us back to the fields and woods, taking with them the 
experience of all other schools, and in addition making important 
use of the observations of the old-time naturalists. California is a 
glorious field for such work, and we welcome them here to help us 
appreciate our own flora, and to help Californians to an appreciation 
of it.” 

Montesquieu was right: Jepson shaped the Society but the Society 
in turn shaped Jepson’s dream. On one of my 5x8 half-sheets for 
15 March 1937, I wrote, “I learn tonight of a boyhood dream or 
aircastle, which Dr. Jepson himself now says was ‘preposterous.’ 39 
In Vaca Valley, his boyhood home, stood a two-story brick building 
occupied by a small college dating from the Gold Rush days with 
something of a classic demeanor, a courtly flavor. This stood on a 
low hill with creek bed beside it deeply filled with rich alluvium. As 
a lad he envisioned devoting the structure to an herbarium and of 
surrounding it with a botanic garden. As a boy he did not have 
money to think of such a reality but he had the ‘desire’.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Joint Annual Meeting of 
AIBS, ASPT, BSA, and ESA 

9-13 August 1987, Ohio State University 

Two symposia in botany will be presented this year: one on the Generic 
Concept, and one on the Reproductive Ecology of Aquatic Angiosperms. 







